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IMPROVEMENTS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


We have recently become much interested in the evidence 
presented to the British House of Commons, on the examina- 
tion of various members of the Irish Board of Education, before 
a select Committee for the purpose, to whose proceedings we 
have alluded in.our February number. We do not, of course, 
suppose that measures adopted for the promotion of Elementary 
Education in Ireland, will be adapted to the promotion of the 
same object in the United States ; but we believe it impossible 
for any friend of education to become acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings of the Board alluded to, without gaining much infor- 
mation which would be valuable in any age or country. We 
have classed some of the more interesting topics of examination 
under their respective heads. Mr Carlile was the member of 
the Board, who gave the greatest part of the replies in regard to 
the Preparation of Schoolmasters, and Mr Blake in regard to 
School Inspectors, Normal Schools, and Methods of Instruc- 
tion. 


1.—Meruops or Instruction 1In ELEMENTARY Scuoo.s. 


What is the course of instruction pursued in the several schools 
under the Board? 

It is generally elementary. 

Is it left to the discretion of the teacher? 

It is. I have here a paper, which I beg to put in, which will 
show what the general instruction is; and | will also deliver in 
a copy of a class roll of one of the national schocls. 

Are those rules placed in every school ? 

They are, or ought to be. 
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Would any departure from those rules be liable to censure ? 

Certainly. 

In your scheme of education, it appears that there is nothing 
but reading, writing and arithmetic embraced ; do you think it 
would be desirable that it should be confined to so narrow a 
range of acquisition ? 

I think that the reading, the writing and the arithmetic, may 
be all so taught as to work improvement in the mind at the time 
that they are taught; that in teaching an art, it should be made 
the means of conveying instruction and information to the pupil. 

Then under the head of reading, you would embrace history 
and geography, and all the other branches of English literature ; 
and under the head of arithmetic, you would embrace a portion 
of mathematics ? 

Yes. 

Are there any defined limits which you would lay down in 
your idea of elementary education ? 

None, beyond what the phrase itself conveys. 

Would you have two kinds of elementary education, a higher 
and a lower ; or would you distinguish between the education 
required by persons inhabiting towns, and that required for the 
inhabitants of rural districts ? 

I do not think that there should be any fixed difference be- 
tween town schools and rural schools, except as to one portion 
of instruction, which | should think particularly desirable in ru- 
ral schools ; that is, agricultural instruction. 

How far would you carry agricultural instruction ? Would 
you limit it to agricultural operations, or carry it to agricultural 
chemistry ? 

I doubt whether, in general, you could go very far. 

Has it been in the contemplation of the Board to found any 
agricultural school ? 

The powers of the Board at present, would not enable them 
to do so ; but [ am sure the Board would be very glad to be en- 
abled to found agricultural schools. 


2.—PREPARATION OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Have you been in the habit of meeting frequently since the 
period of your first constitution ? 

Our regular meetings are once a week ; these have occasion- 
ally been omitted, and sometimes we have had additional meet- 
ings. 

_ you found that any obstacles have been interposed to 
the practical efficiency of the Board by the circumstance that 
the members of it are of different religious persuasions ? 
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Not in the least ; we have never had a division on any sub- 
ject. 

Is it a part of the business of the Board to provide or approve 
of masters for the schovls in the country ? 

We only approve of them in the mean time, as we have not 
been able to do any thing towards providing them ; but we re- 
quire certificates of their fitness, and it is in contemplation, ac- 
cording to the letter which has been addressed to us, when we 
are able to do so, to examine them. that we may be able to form 
amore perfect opinioa of their qualifications from our own 
knowledge of them. ‘There have been also two classes brought 
up from the country, of about twenty each, to receive instruc- 
tion, who have been under teaching about three months. 

Have they been under teaching at your own school in Dub- 
lin ? 

Yes. 

Does it appear to you that it would be advisable, if possible, 
to train masters for a considerably longer period than three 
months ? 

I should think it quite indispensable to the well-being of the 
system to do so. In Ireland. the schoolmasters for the poor are 
of a very inferior description indeed ; particularly with regard to 
general intelligence. 

Have you formed any estimate, either by yourself, or in con- 
junction with other members of the Board, of what time it would 

_be desirable to keep schoolmasters under training ? 

We agreed toa recommendation upon that subject,which was 
submitted to the Government, in which the Board were unanimous. 
It is as follows. ‘All students entering these academies for the 
purpose of becoming teachers under the national system, are to be 
examined on an entrance course. ‘They should be required to 
study in the academy at least two full years ; during which time 
they should receive instruction, not merely in the different branch- 
es of knowledge specified, but be practised in teaching in the 
model school.’ 

Does the Board mention the age at which the persons intend- 
ed for schoolmasters should enter ? 

Their recommendation is, that the entrance examin tion 
should not be received till the student is at least eighteen years 
of age. 

Does it appear to you, speaking generally without reference 
to the peculiar circumstances of {reland, that it would be a great 
benefit to England or any other country in Europe, to have a set 
of schoolmasters well trained, and who could be sufficiently guar- 
anteed to the country as good schoolmasters ? 
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I should conceive very highly so, for any country whatever, 

Are you of opinion that it is necessary, in order to ascertain 
whether they will fulfil the purpose for which are they intended, 
that they should have some practice in teaching at a considera- 
ble school before they go out ? 

Yes, that is the opinion of the Board. They have recommend- 
ed that measure, namely, to have model schools connected 
with the academies, for training masters, where they can be in- 
structed in the art of teaching. When I spoke of training, | 
included education generally. ‘The Kildare-place Society did not 
educate, but merely trained the teachers to conduct schools. But 
what we conceive to be peculiarly important is, that they should 
be educated as well as trained. 

When you say that they should be educated, you mean that 
a considerable portion of knowledge should be imparted to them 
before they set out as schoolmasters ? 

Yes ; the improvements that have been introduced latterly in- 
to education, particularly in Scotland, require a considerable 
degree of education to enable the schoolmasters to carry them 
into practice. Every subject brought forward in the reading les- 
sons, must be explained, and the master is expected to be able 
to answer the questions that the children may put to him ; and 
this he cannot do without considerable information. 

Are you of opinion that by the Scottish method you have 
mentioned, a great improvement has been made on the o!d sys- 
tem of instruction, principally by teaching the boys to exercise 
their own minds ? 

1 think a very great improvement indeed. 

Has that system been adopted in your own model-school in 
Dublin ? 

It has, as far as we have been able hitherto to adopt it. We 
had no books at first, adapted to that system of teaching ; we 
have been gradually accumulating books, the chief object of 
which is to convey information on various subjects, while the 
children are learning to read ; and we have in our model-school 
pursued that system of instruction. 

Can you describe to the Committee the process which was 
gone through with respect to those whom you have trained as 
schoolmasters ? 

The head master went through our reading books with them, 
explaining the different subjects which occurred in these books. 
They were also exercised in reading, English grammar, arith- 
metic, book-keeping, and mathematical sciences ; they were from 
time to time, taken into the school to learn the mode of teach- 
ing recommended by the Board, and were also exercised, from 
time to time, in teaching classes themselves. 
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Supposing that were adopted in Ireland, which has been al- 
ready in use in America—periodical conferences of teachers in 
the capital—wou‘d not that be a great auxiliary to the proceed- 
ings of the Board, in the information which they necessarily 
would furnish, of the state of education, and the progress of 
particular methods in various parts of Ireland? 

I think it would. 

Do you think that course, combined with training schools,would 
give all the information which they could possibly require ? 

I think it would. 

Would you trust the management, in any manner, to an in- 
corporated body of teachers ? 

No. 

What are the inconveniences you see resulting from entrust- 
ing them with such power ? 

My notion is, that those who are to control education in Ire- 
land, should be persons possessing qualifications of a nature quite 
different from those that one could expect to be possessed by 
teachers in general. You have not merely to consider the ques- 
tion of teaching, but you have to consider many questions of 
great public importance : you have to pay a great deal of regard 
to public feeling ; you must be prepared to yield your own opin- 
ions or your own prejudices upon many points, and to consider 
not only what is right in the abstract, but what is right in the 
particular state of the country, and what is likely to prove accepta- 
ble to the country. Now persons bred up to a particular pro- 
fession, frequently, from particular views and habits, endeavor 
to make all principles and considerations bend to them. 


3.—DorTies or Scuoot INspretors. 


In examining the Inspectors, have you any set series of ques- 
tions in your examinations, or is it left entirely to the option of 
the Commissioners who happen to be present? 

It is left entirely to the discretion of the members of the Board 
who happen to be present, and who certainly work the candi- 
date pretty fully. 

Is a certain number of members required to constitute a 
Board for the purpose of examining candidates for the offices of 
the Board ? 

Three members are sufficient to constitute a Board, and a 
Board so constituted may transact any business; but whenever 
an inspector has been appointed, I am pretty sure that five mem- 
bers at least have attended. 

How are the Inspectors paid ? 
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The Inspectors receive a certain annual sum in lieu of all al- 
lowances. 

What is the amount of that sum? 

It is now £300 a year. 

How many inspectors have you? 

We have eight inspectors. 

Do you find that number sufficient? 

For the present. 

Is the £300 a year, over and above his travelling expenses ? 

No, all expenses are included. 

W hat are the duties which the Inspectors have to discharge ? 

They have to visit the several schools, to examine into the 
conduct of them, to ascertain whether the rules of the Board are 
strictly observed, and to report to us the result. 

Is it not the tendency of your mode of payment to make them 
extremely anxious to get through their business as soon as pos- 
sible, and to abridge their travelling expenses as much as possi- 
ble? 

It is; but we take care to keep them constantly out for at 
least nine months of the year. So soon as they return from one 
circuit, they are sent to another. 

You do not confine them to a particular circuit ? 

No, we change them. 

Do they visit each school at particular periods, or are they 
visiting the same school, sometimes in one month and sometimes 
another ? 

Sometimes one month, and sometimes another. 

Do you find that to answer much better than visiting peri- 
odically ? 

Yes; we think it better that the people should not have any 
notice when they are coming. 

Have the Board summary power of dismissal, or suspensino 
of their officers, without any reference to the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Absolute power; we never communicate with the Govern- 
ment as to any act with respect to our officers. 

Do you contemplate to give any superannuation to inspectors 
after a certain number of years of service ? 

I wish we were enabled to grant superannuations to persons 
who may become unable to work. 

You think it would be incentive to the correct performance of 
duty ? 

I think it would be very desirable, not only that the inspec- 
tors should have superannuations, but the tasters also. 

Would you extend the number of inspectors ? 

The number of inspectors must be increased in proportion as 
the schools increased. 


Normal Schools. 


Do you find that they have sufficient occupation now ? 

They have. 

At present how often do they visit each school on the aver- 
age ? 

Once a year. 

Do you think that is sufficient ? 

No; I think they should visit each school twice a year. 

Do you think they have time, at present, to visit each school 
more than once a year? 

[ think they have not, provided they examine the school with 
the attention that we require. 

Supposing a school of 150 to 200 pupils; what time do you 
think an efficient inspection would take ? 

An efficient inspection would take the best part of the day. 

Is the duty of the inspector extended to the examination of 
the pupils ? 

He should put general questions to the pupils, without any 
fixed course of examination, to ascertain their proficiency. 

Do you hold the inspectors responsible for ascertaining that the 
pupils, generally, have made the progress that is expected during 
the period ? 

Certainly4 and to report to us accordingly. 

Do you require the inspector to furnish you with minutes of 
the kind of inspection he has made ? 

He has a form of report, which he is obliged to make to us 
upon each school. 


4.—Normat ScHoots. 


What progress have you made in the establishment of Nor- 
mal Schools? 

We have agreed for the purchase of Tyrone-House and 
grounds, in Dublin, where we intend establishing a National 
Normal School. 

In the estimates remitted to Parliament this year, for the ex- 
penses of your Board, there is an item amounting to £11,000, 
for the purchase of a house for the purpose of establishing a 
Normal School ; does not that appear a very large sum? 

The house and land taken together, | do not think purchased 
at a high rate ; there are, I think, four acres of land within the 
city of Dublin, annexed to the house. The purchase was made 
for us through the Architect of the Board of Works. He settled 
the price, and he it was, who first informed us that we could 
purchase the place in question. We had requested him previ- 
ously to look out for a suitable place for us. He is a person of 
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very extensive information, who has, I believe, rendered very 
great service to the public, in reducing the expense of public 
works in Ireland. 

What are the accommodations in Tyrone-House? How many 
pupils of the Normal School do you think it will accommodate? 

We expect to have 400 teachers at a time; in addition to 
which,we shall have a vast number of children, I have no doubt, 
attending our Model Schools. 

What additional buildings will be necessary to carry into full 
effect, the plan of this extensive Normal School ? 

We shall require lecture-rooms and school-rooms ; the house 
itself, | think, will be required for the official establishment, and 
for ware-rooms, &c. It must be borne in mind, that we, in ef- 
fect, carry on an extensive trade in books and school requisites, 
for which we require very considerable accommodations. 

Would the Normal schools, in the provinces, be of an inferior 
kind to the great Normal school in Dublin? 

Yes ; we propose having 32 Normal schools for Ireland. 

How many masters would you contemplate for the whole of 
your schools? 

Five thousand. 

How many would it be necessary to supply from the Normal 
schools every year? 

At first, till we got them completed, we should require to bring 
out 500 a year; and afterwards, to keep the number to 5000, it 
would be necessary, I conceive, to bring out from 100 to 200 a 

ear. 
' Would you require 22 Normal schools? 

Those Normal schools will be model schools also, for each 
county, or rather district schools. We propose to have one 
chief school for each county, and that the master there shou!d 
have £100; that would be an advancement beyond the primary 
school. Then we propose that he should have two assistants, who 
should have £52 a year each; thus there would be about 90 
places of advancement. 

Do you find that, at present, there is a great demand among 
the people for the situation of teacher in the several schools 
which you have established ? 

There is; but the candidates are not at all of the class that I 
could wish them to be. 


5.—Houvses ror ScHOOLMASTERS. 


In what way is the land provided for the erection of school- 
houses ? 
The applicant for the land is obliged to provide the land as 
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well as he can. There are frequently great difficulties in obtain- 
ng land for the purpose. 

But the Buard is at no expense in procuring the land upon 
which the schools are to be built? 

No. 

Would you give authority to the Board to procure the nec- 
essary land, either by purchase or otherwise, for the purpose of 
erecting schools ? 

| would ; in like manner as authority is granted to different 
public Boards to take land where necessary for public purposes, 
paying a due price for it. 

Do you think it would be the more judicious arrangement that 
the land for schools should be vested generally in the hands of 
the Board in trust for the public, or in the hands of private trus- 
tees, under the direction of the Board? 

I think it would be best to vest the whole of the school houses 
in the Board, as a corporate body, having perpetual succes sion- 

Would you add to that, schoolmasters’ houses? 

Yes. 

Might there not be many cases in which an individual would 
be willing to give up the use of a house, to a schoolmaster gratu- 
itously, who yet might not be willing to make a grant toa Board 
in perpetuity ; and equally so with respect to school-houses? 

No doubt there might be such cases; but I think that the 
Board should be authorized to deal with any unwillingness, by 
having a power of compelling persons to convey land for the 
purpose, at a fair price, guarding at the same time, the owners 
or proprietors of land from having their parks or their gardens 
entered, and so forth, in the usual way in which powers given 
to pulilic bodies to take lands for public purposes are qualified. 

Of course it should be subject to the obligation of giving it 
back to the owner, in case of the school not being continued? 

I see no possible objection to that provision, he paying back 
a fair price for it. 

Are you aware of any difficulties or inconveniences from the 
present system of vesting schools in other trustees than the 
Board? 

There is always a degree of inconvenience produced by vest- 
ing jands in trustees for those purposes : the lands may become 
vested in persons who are not fit to be trustees, and who are un- 
willing to act as trustees; and then one may be driven to the 
necessity of applying to a court of equity to compel the person 
in whom the land is vested to do the necessary acts, either for 
maintaining the school, or having trustees appointed. 

What would you consider a proper quantity of land to be pur- 
chased for the purposes of those schools in each case? 
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In general, I should say, sufficient to afford a site fora school 
house, and teacher’s apartments, and about an acre of land for 
a garden. 

Would you, in some particular cases, extend the quantity of 
ground which it should be in the power of the Board to procure 
for the erection of schools ; such for instance, as in the case of 
agricultural schools in rural districts? 

I think there should be a garden annexed to every rural school, 
in which the children may receive information on points of ag- 
riculture and gardening. I think it very desirable that there 
should be agricultural schools, to each of which there should be 
annexed a farm of not less than 100 acres; but | do not con- 
sider that there would be more than 10 of those required for the 
whole country. The land required for those purposes might be 
taken on lease. 





THE NEW ENGLAND ACADEMY. 


Tis is the name which it has been proposed to give to an 
institution, which at present exists only in the mind, and on the 
manuscripts. of its projector, but which we should rejoice to sce 
in actual operation. ‘The mtention is to have it located in the 
township of Cohasset, eighteen miles south-east of Boston. We 
have been permitted toexamine numerous drawings of the build- 
ings proposed ; and to make from the manuscripts of the pro- 
prietors several extracts. The following are among the number. 

‘ We wish to see an Academy established, which shall prove 
at once the best means of education, as well as exhibit the happy 
results which appear in the employment of them. We wish to 
see a system of instruction in operation which shall educate the 
whole being of the individual pupil, and render him fit, in all 
respects, to enter upon the varied duties of life. To do this, we 
must erect our buildings, lay out our grounds, engage able in- 
structers, and secure every influence which tends to develop 
and exalt the mind of the pupil. 

He should be taught the courtesies of life, and be permitted 
to participate in the social circle. He should be led to honor 
his father and mother, and to appreciate domestic happiness. 
He should be taught the nature of business relations—the duties 
of men in their common transactions with each other. He should 
be taught the nature of crime, and the reward of virtue, and be 
led to practise the principles of Christianity as a privilege.—He 
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should be taught the various processes of manufacturing, and 
the extent of production and consumption. He should be taught 
the advantages of commerce, and of national treaties regulating 
trade and the rights of citizens. He should be taught the pro- 
perties and capabilities of the soil, and the extent of its rich and 
diversified products. He should be taught the laws of his coun- 
try, and the duties of citizenship ; and be made acquainted with 
the forms and principles of foreign governments. He should 
be taught the natural economy of the animal creation, and be 
made familiar with the intellectual, moral, physiological, ana- 
tomical and organic laws of his own system. His education 
should have reference to the exertions and sacrifices which life 
requires ; to self-command and benevoleuce ; to whatever con- 
fers dignity or ornament on human nature—whatever opens pure 
and innocent sources of enjoyment—whatever contributes to el- 
evate man, as a thinking, social and accountable being, for un- 
dying growth and improvement. And as he is led to observe 
and understand all those principles and things, he should be in- 
structed in the sacred laws of obedience and dependence, which 
the Creator has established throughout the moral and physical 
world, and the inevitable sutlering which follows every abuse 
and violation of them.’ 

Such, then, are the results at which the friends of the New 
England Academy dare to aim. ‘The course of instruction pro- 
posed, is presented in the following outline of studies. 

‘I. Inre.tecruau.—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Mathe- 
matics, Drawing, Book Keeping, Geography, History, Natural 
History, Botany, Physiology, Anatomy, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Agriculture, Mental Philoso- 
phy, Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Elocution, Music, Ancient and 
Modern Languages. 

Il. Morat.—Moral Philosophy, Religion, (not doctrines) 
Natural Theology, Biography, History of Man and of Sects. 

III. Puystcat.—Dancing, Fencing, Riding, Swimming, and 
such exercises and games as health may require.’ 

The following farther remarks and explanations of the princi- 
ples and plan of the proposed institution, are from the same 
source with the former. 

‘ A plan contemplating so much, may be objected to, as being 
too extensive for persons in ordinary circumstances ; but such 
an objection has no bearing whatever on the subject. If edu- 
cation be important, then to provide any thing short of the best, 
is to sanction a work imperfectly done. If all cannot afford to 
pay the price of that course of instruction which our natures and 
the good of society demand, then it becomes the duty of the 
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public to provide Institutions for them at the public charge. 
Whatever is for the good of an individual is for the good of all; 
and however liberal the measures of government may be in re- 
lation to education, any expenditure cannot be too much, provi- 
ded it be made after mature deliberation, and from judicious 
motives.’ 

‘ Such an institution,’ it is added, ‘ is alike important to the me- 
chanic, merchant, farmer, mariner and professional man. It 
would lead men of different vocations to act together in good 
harmony, and to appreciate, with candor and justice, each oth- 
ers’ views and feelings. It is calculated to remove the many 
causes of jealousy and envy which disturb the quiet of society ; 
and every one would be sufficiently liberalized and refined free- 
ly to exchange kind offices and privileges with his neighbor. 
Besides, there is no reason why education should be varied under 
any circumstances, unless such variation has in view a particular 
profession, which requires particular knowledge unnecessary for 
all to possess, or some peculiarity of talent which forms an ex- 
ception to the usual endowments of nature.’ 

It is proposed to vest the government of the Academy in a 
Board of Direction to be denominated the Council ;—to consist 
of a Chancellor, twelve Counsellors, a Treasurer and a Secre- 
tary, to be elected annually, by the Stockholders. The business 
of Education is to be entrusted to a Board of Instruction, to be 
composed of a President, two Professors, a Governor of the 
House, who shall be a Physician, and take rank as a Professor, 
and such ‘Tutors as may be deemed necessary ; to be elected an- 
nually by the council. A Board of Visitation, consisting of learn- 
ed and distinguished men, is also to be appointed. 

The following are the duties proposed to be assigned to the 
Board of Instruction. 

‘It shall be the duty of the President to exercise a general 
supervision of the details of the Academy, and to cause all laws, 
rules and regulations to be executed and respected. It shall be 
his duty, in connection with the professors and tutors to enter 
into constant and familiar, but dignified intercourse with the pu- 
pils; to perform the duties of teaching with enduring patience 
and undeviating good temper ; to visit the pupils in their dwei- 
lings and at their sports and labors ; to accompany them in their 
walks, rides and visits ; to advise them in their plans and inves- 
tigations ; to consult their views and feelings, that they may be 
corrected, if wrong; and to discover a deep and constant in- 
terest in their welfare, by attending to their habits, comforts and 

leasures. 


It shall be the duty of the President, unless performed by one 
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of the professors, to address the pupils on the events of the day 
at its close, but without mentioning their names; and to ask 
their attention to such attainments or acts as are worthy to be 
remembered ; and to notice such faults or omissions as duty re- 
quires to be avoided. 

It shall be incumbent on the professors and tutors, to reside 
in the houses provided for the pupils, to preside at the tables, 
and to teach the boys such lessons of etiquette, as convenience 
and propriety demand ; to enlist them in conversation while eat- 
ing, that they may not eat with too much haste ; and to be their 
companions in the reading and conversation rooms. It is not 
our intention to prescribe, in this place, the various duties of the 
teacher, as we may resume the subject at some future time, or 
place it in abler and more experienced hands. But we would 
add, in the language of another, that a ‘ teacher should be of 
great industry, of quick sympathies, pure of morals, gentle by 
nature and by breeding, full of kindly affections, and inspired by 
a warm and large benevolence—a man, in one word, of a lofty 
and noble character.’ 

It shall be the duty of the Governor of the house constantly 
to guard the health of the pupils, and to provide for their physi- 
cal welfare ; toattend to the cleanliness of their persons and ap- 
parel, and to the regularity of their meals ; to provide, liberally, 
food of the best quality—allowing each pupil to ask for what 
quantity he pleases, unless he has previously shown that he is in- 
capable of governing his own appetite; to adminster medicine 
when necessary; and to call in such medical aid as extraordi- 
nary cases of sickness may require. In cases of serious illness, 
he shall notify the parents of the patient ; stating the nature of 
the complaint, the stage of the disease, &c. 

It shall also be the duty of the Governor to superintend the 
ground and _ buildings belonging to the corporation, and to see 
that they are kept in the best order—that the buildings are dai- 
ly aired, and, during the cold season, properly heated ; to pro- 
vide such tools and materials for the work shops as the council 
may direct, and to exercise his best judgment in executing their 
orders, so that the strictest economy may be observed and prac- 
tised.’ 

The following may be thought an idle or unmeaning ceremo- 
ny by some ; and by others it may be regarded as the mere im- 
itation of a custom which has long prevailed in some parts of the 
old world. Be this as it may, we think it one of the brightest 
and most promising features of the whole plan. The reasons 
for such a belief, our readers will find elsewhere stated in the 
pages of this work. 

2 
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‘It shall be the duty of the Governer to examine every can- 
didate presented for admission into the academy, and to fill up 
the following blank certificate, directed to the president. 


Master A. B., born at A. D. 
Names of his parents. Has he any hereditary disease ? 
Their present place of residence. Has he any incidental diseases ? 
Their past health. Has he ever received any local injuries ? 
Their vocation. Has he any natural defects ? 
The candidate’s constitution. | What has been his mode of living ? 
His past health. | Has he been obedient ? 
His past habits. Has he been guilty of any vices ? 
His past occupations. Has he ever been whipped or struck, and 
His past opportunities for improvement. if so, for what offence ? 
What has een his progress ? For what vocation is he intended ? 
His weight. Has he expressed any choice ? 
His height. Is he furnished with the necessary cloth- 
Color of bis hair. ing and bedding, &c.? p 
Size of his head. 





Provision is to be made for the admission of 150 pupils to the 
establishment. ‘They must be at least nine, and not over sev- 
enteen years of age. ‘The tuition is to be $100 a year, exclu- 
sive of board.’ 

The social, moral and religious duties of the pupils are to be 
secured by various measures which we have not now room to 
describe. We understand, however, veroally, from the friends 
of the school, that religious duties, such as shall be acceptable 
to the parents of pupils of all denominations of christians, are 
contemplated ; and the written scheme from which we have 
been permitted to make the foregoing extracts, presents the form 
and plan of a daily journal, in which it is to be the duty of ev- 
ery pupil to note his experience, whether it be favorable or not ; 
and a false statement by a pupil, is to be regarded as a flagrant 
offence, and to subject him to loss of reputation in the school, 
if repeated. 

We should like to extend our remarks, and add to our ex- 
tracts ; for if the plan which is contemplated, can be carried 
out, with some trifling modifications, such as circumstances 
may suggest in the progress of its execution, we believe it will 
have great influence in hastening the happy day, when every 
family—at least in New England—will be a New England Aca- 
demy ; nay, more, a college, or university : and when all which 
is truly valuable of a collegiate course, and all that is desirable 
or attainable in regard to physical and moral cultivation and per- 
fection, will be within the reach of every individual who attains 
to what are commonly called years of maturity. 
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INSTRUCTION IN FACTORIES. 


In travelling, some time ago, in a stage coach, we fell into 
conversation with a gentleman, on the importance of devising 
special means for improving the minds and morals of the inmates 
of our factories, especially where many of them are ignorant, as 
at Lowell. We were met by the assertion that such people 
usually had no desire for information or improvement, and that 
all effort would be so much lost labor. We asked if there was 
ever a human being, not an idiot, who was wholly destitute of 
a desire to know; and if this curiosity, so universal, was not 
sufficient to induce most persons to attend gratuitous lectures 
on common things, in a style adapted to their comprehension. 
The only reply we could obtain was, that most of the operatives 
had not the least desire whatever for knowledge ; and that they 
who thought otherwise were only tu be pitied for their own ig- 
norance. 

This did not satisfy us, however. We believed, and still con- 
tinue to believe, that there is not an individual on the earth, 
possessed of a tolerable share of common sense, who does not 
feel a degree of pleasure in the acquisition of knowledge of some 
sort; and wherever this curiosity to know exists, the subject of 
it is susceptible of improvement. There is nota single per- 
son—we venture to affirm it—to be found in all the factories at 
Lowell, whose curiosity cannot be awakened, excited, and in- 
creased, by a judicious oral instructer or lecturer. 

Nor is this opinion the result of mere theory. There are so 
many facts on record in relation to this subject, that we cannot 
doubt on the subject, if we would. A great number of experi- 
ments have been fried on both continents; and no one which 
has been tried perseveringly has ever failed. We safely chal- 
lenge the world to produce a single instance of the kind. 

An experiment (made at Lanark in Scotland, by Mr Da- 
vid Dale, more than 50 years ago, on a group of 500 children, 
procured chiefly from work houses, and charities in Edinburgh, 
and carried out and in a measure perfected by his son in law, Mr 
Owen, is a living record of the truth of our opinion. So also 
is an experiment made by the benevolent Mrs Fry, about twen- 
ty years ago, on the worst female prisoners in the Newgate 
prison, in London. We might also mention the efforts made 
a few years since, in the manufactories of Leeds, England ; and 
in several places on the continent. 

The first important experiment of the kind, made in our own 
country, was at Humphreysville, about ten miles north-westward 
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of New Haven in Connecticut, nearly 30 years ago. Probably 
no experiment of the kind was ever made under ‘circumstances 
more unfavorable than this. The laborers were ignorant, and 
many of them vicious ; and they were of many various nations ; 
American, English, Scotch, Irish, French, &c. From a docu- 
ment published in New Haven, in January 1812, and signed by 
seventeen gentlemen of respectability living near the works, we 
derive the following interesting facts. 

‘The younger of the laborers, not only the apprentices but 
many of the rest, were instructed daily in spelling, reading, wri- 
ting and arithmetic, and made a very commendable proficiency. 
Premiums in books and other articles were often awarded to the 
more successful members of the classes, and appeared to super- 
sede, almost entirely, the necessity of punishment. Great at- 
tention was paid to their physical condition and management. 
The consequences were a striking improvement, not only i in their 
intellectual, but in their moral condition. Negligence and idle- 
ness in a great measure disappeared, and habits of order, indus- 
try and cheerfulness took their place.’ 

Experiments have been made, also, at the Dyottville glass 
works, near Ph‘ladelphia; at a manufactory in South Boston; 
and in several other places; and with uniform good success. 
The most ignorant and stupid become gradually interested by 
coming in contact with others already awakened ; a spirit of 
improvement becomes predominant in the public sentiment 
of the prison or factory, where instruction has been commenced ; 
and the whole face of things is soon altered and amended. 

What then becomes of the cold insinuation, that the opera- 
tives in our factories are so degraded, as to render it useless to 
attempt to instruct them? Can we place the least reliance on 
them? And, if we except those instances where such state- 
ments are the mere echo of the statements of others, what are 
they but an apology for that selfishness which seeks to enrich or 
aggrandize itself, by keeping in the most abject ignorance the 
immortal spirits, whose bodies are, for reasons best known to 
their eternal Father, entrusted for a few months or years to their 
care or direction? 

And after all, it is a most mistaken selfishness which leads to 
such base treatment of the human soul. It is not for the pecu- 
niary benefit of those who employ laborers in factories or else- 
where, to keep them in ignorance. At least it cannot be for 
their benefit in the end. No man can enrich himself and his 
posterity after him, by grinding the faces of the poor in this man- 
ner. The very ordinances of Jehovah, in the constitution of 
civic society, forbid it. The punishment of such misdeeds can 
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never be wholly evaded, until it ceases to be true that the sins 
of the parents are visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation. 

We conjure those individuals then, who have it in their pow- 
er to estallish schools, lyceums, lectures, libraries, &c., for the 
benefit of the operatives whom they employ, to take the matter 
into serious consideration ; not merely as a general duty to God 
and their fellow men, but also as a duty to themselves and 
their families ; nay, even as a matter of mere economy. 

We call upon those friends of education—-whose hearts beat 
high with philanthropy —residing in the vicinity of large facto- 
ries, to exert themselves in endeavoring to convince the propri- 
etors of these establishments of the importance and necessity of 
improving every means in their power for promoting the phy- 
sical, intellectual, social and moral improvement, not of the chil- 
dren merely of their laborers, but of the adults of both sexes and 
of all ages. You know not what will be the result of your ef- 
forts till you have made the experiment. Perhaps they stand 
ready, even now, to listen to your suggestions, and to co-oper- 
ate with you and your associates, in effecting the reformation you 
seek. Or if not, perhaps it needs but your earnest and faithful 
endeavors to awaken them, and to lead them to measures upon 
which Divine Providence will bestow a most liberal blessing. 
Again we say, you know not your strength, in these cases, till 
you have tried it. Moreover the work must be done. It can- 
not long be deferred. The time is at hand when even a low 
public sentiment will not permit such ‘blots to darken and dis- 
grace’ our country. The character of the inmates of factories 
and large mechanics’ shops must and will be elevated ; but the 
sooner it is done the better, both as respects the public happi- 
ness and.the public safety. 

There are not a few females, in every manufacturing village 
of country, a portion of whose time might be devoted to prepar- 
ing the way for this most desirable work. Grant that they have 
not the power in their hands—physically speaking—to accom- 
plish any thing ; they have in their hands a moral power, I mean 
a kind and degree of influence which needs but to be put forth, 
and the work of the intellectual emancipation of factory in- 
mates would soon be achieved. Were the means of im- 
proving the minds and hearts of these persons to become as com- 
mon a topic of conversation among the ladies in their circles, as 
some other topics now are, it would not be possible for the pres- 
ent state of things to remain. A change would follow as inevi- 
tably as the magnetic needle turns towards the pole. 


22 * 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Tue following is a representation of the interior of a school 
room, constructed according to the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, in his late ex- 
cellent report on School Houses. 
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* EXPLANATIONS. 


A represents the Teacher’s Desk. 

B B Teacher’s Platform, from 1 to 2 feet in height. 
C Step for ascending the Platform. 

L L Cases for Books, Apparatus, Cabinet, &c. 
H Pupils’ single Desks, 2 feet by 18 inches. 





Explanation of the Engraving. 


M Pupils’ Seats, 1 foot by 20 inches. 

J Aisles, 1 foot 6 inches in width. 

D Place for Stove, if one be used. 

E Room for recitation, for retiring in case of sud- 
den indisposition, for interviews with parents, 
when necessary, &c. It may, also, be used 
for the Library, &c. 

F F F F F Doors into the boys’ and girls’ entries—from the 
entries into the school-room, and from the 
school-room into the recitation room. 

G G G G Windows. ‘The windows on the sides are not 
lettered. 


‘ The seats for small scholars, without desks, if needed, to be 
movable, and placed as the general arrangement of the school 
shall render convenient. 

‘ Where there is but one teacher, the space between the desks 
and the entries are to be used for recitation. Here, also, is the 
place for black boards, whether movable or attached to the wall. 
This space should be 8, 10, or 12 feet wide, according to the 
size of the school. 

‘The height of the réom should never be less than 10 or 12 
feet. 


‘The following is designed to represent an end view of the 
pupils’ Desks and Seats. 
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‘ J represents the Pupils’ Seats, and K the shape of the board 
or plank which forms the side and support of the desks. 

‘A light green is perhaps the best color for the scholars’ desks 
and seats, as it is more grateful than any other to the eye. For 
the outside of the house, white is the color most universally 
pleasing.’ 

We have seen numerous representations of improved school 
rooms, not only for our own State, but for New York, Ohio, 
and other States ; but no one, (as we observed in our last num- 
ber) which we have seen, comes so near our own plan—devel- 
oped many years ago—as that which is here presented. The 
general outlines of the two are the same ; but the plan of Mr 
Mann is certainly an improved one. It is more simple, and at 
the same time, more philosophical than any we have before 
seen. 
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The above representation will probably create a desire in all 
who are interested in the subject of common school education, 
to see the Report we have alluded to, from which indeed the 
above plan is taken ; and we wish some method were devised to 
bring it within their reach. All we can do shall be done to cir- 
culate it ; but for the present we have no other means of doing 
even this, except by commending it warmly, and making large 
extracts from it. 

The Secretary dwells at length on the evils of breathing bad 
air in school rooms, or any where else ; and adduces much evi- 
dence on this subject. Among other things, he presents letters 
from Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, and Dr Woodward of our 
Lunatic Hospital. But it does seem to me, that of the impor- 
tance of ventilating school rooms, so much has been said of late 
years, that the public cannot, as a general rule, be ignorant. 
We would at least charitably hope so. On the means of ven- 
TILATION and of warming a house properly at the same time, 
Mr Mann, in his Report, thus observes. 

‘The best apparatus for expelling foul air from a room con- 
sists in the proper means of introducing a supply of fresh warm 
air. Undoubtedly, the best mode of warming a room is to have 
a cellar under it, and to place a furnace in the cellar. Some 
place of storing wood, seems indispensable for every school- 
house, and a cellar could ordinarily be dugand stoned as cheap- 
ly as a wood-house could be built. [I suppose, also, that a school- 
house would be much less exposed to take fire from a furnace 
well set, than from a common fireplace or stove. 

‘ But the great advantage of warming by a furnace is, that all 
parts of the room are kept at the same temperature. The air 
presses outward, instead of inward, through every crack and 
crevice in door or window. No scholars are injured by being 
forced to sit in the vicinity of a stove or fireplace ; nor is any 
part of the room encumbered by either. When the latter are 
used, many scholars, who sit in exposed situations, will spend 
half an hour a day, and often more, in going to the fire to warm 
themselves ; and, in addition to those, whose comfort requires 
them to go, idlers, from all sides of the house, will make it a 
rendezvous or halfway place, for visiting. With an unequal dif- 
fusion of heat in a school warmed by a stove, or fireplace, I be- 
lieve it is always true, that diligent scholars will stay in their 
seats and suffer, while the lazy will go to the fire to drone. 

‘ Feet can be warmed or dried at the orifices for admitting the 
heated air from the furnace, as well as ata stove. ‘There may 
be two of these orifices, one for the boys and one for the girls. 
The setting of a furnace requires some skill and science. 
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We often meet with a prejudice against furnaces, which belongs 
not to the furnaces themselves, but those who set them. There 
seems to be no objection, except it be that of appearance, against 
setting the furnace so high in the cellar, as that its brick or soap- 
stone top shall be on a level with the floor of the room and con- 
stitute a part of it.’ 

Against lowering the windows to ventilate school rooms—to 
which we were formerly accustomed—Mr M. objects ; and with 
some reason. Still, with care, we think the evils to which he 
refers could be avoided ; at any rate, the plan is better than 
suffocation. But we will quote a paragraph of the Report. 

‘The common expedient of letting down windows from the 
top, so that the noixous air may escape, and the vacuum be fill- 
ed with the pure, accomplishes the object in a very imperfect, 
and, at the same time, an objectionable manner. If there be 
any wind abroad, or, if there be a great difference in tempera- 
ture, between the external air and the air of the room, the for- 
mer rushes in with great violence and mingles with the heated 
and corrupted air, so that unless several rooms-fulls of air be ad- 
mitted, a portion of that which has been rendered unfit for use, 
will still remain, while some that has been partially warmed will 
escape. But the greatest objection is that the cold air drops like 
a shower bath upon the scholars’ heads ;—a mode which all 
agree in pronouncing unhealthful and sometimes dangerous.’ _ 

To aid in regulating the Temperature of school rooms, Mr 
M. thus defends the use, in all cases, of thermometers. 

‘A thermometer should be kept in every school-room, and 
hung on the coolest side of it. ‘The proper temperature should 
be determined by unchangeable laws ; not by the variable feel- 
ings or caprice of any individual. 

‘Without a thermometer, if the teacher be habituated to live 
in the open air; if he be healthy, vigorous and young; if he 
walk a mile or several miles to school ; and especially, if he keep 
upon his feet during school hours, the scholars will be drilled 
and scolded into a resignation to great suffering from cold. 

‘If, on the other hand, the teacher lead a sedentary life ; if his 
health be feeble ; if he step into the school-room from a neigh- 
boring door, he will, perhaps unconsciously, create an artificial 
summer about himself, and subject the children to a perilous 
transition in temperature, whenever they leave his tropical re- 
gions. In this way, a child’s lungs may get a wound in early 
life, which neither Cuba nor the South of France can ever after- 
wards heal. 

‘ A selfish or inconsiderate master will burn a whole room-full 
of children during the chill, and freeze them during the fever of 
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his own ague fits. They must parch or congeal, as he shivers 
or glows. 

‘It should be remembered, also, that even the thermometer 
ceases to be a guide, except in pure air. When pure air enters 
the lungs it evolves heat. Its oxygen carries on the process, 
(supposed to be combustion,) necessary for that purpose. This 
keeps our bodies warm. It is the reason why the blood remains 
regularly at a temperature of ninetyeight degrees, though the 
air by which we are surrounded, rises to that heat but a few 
times in a year. Theair constantly supplies to the body, through 
the medium of the lungs, the heat which is constantly abstract- 
ing by contact with its surface. 

* But it is only through the agency of the oxygen or life-sus- 
taining portion of the air, that this heat is supplied. A ther- 
mometer, however, is insensible to this difference. It will indi- 
cate the same degree of heat in azote, i. e., in that portion of 
the air which will not sustain life, as in oxygen; although a man 
immersed ia azote at 70 or 80 degrees would die of cold, if he 
did not of suffocation. I reiterate the first position, therefore, 
that even a thermometer ceases to be a guide, except in pure 
air. 

‘ Ordinarily ,we can undergo a change of a few degrees in tem- 
perature, without danger, or serious inconvenience ; but there 
is a limit, beyond which the change becomes perilous and even 
fatal. Suppose in a school, having a winter term of only four 
months, and consisting of but fifty scholars, one quarter of an 
hour in a day, on an average, is lost for all purposes of study, in 
consequence of the too great heat or cold of the room ; the ag- 
gregate loss, allowing six hours to a day, will be two hundred 
days,.or more than eight months. And yet, in many of our 
schools, half the day, for all purposes of improvement, is, by this 
cause alone, substantially lost. 

* Every keeper of a green-house regulates its heat by a ther- 
mometer. The northern blasts which come down upon the 
blossoms of a farmer’s orchard or garden, chill him as much as 
them. When shall we apply the same measure of wisdom to 
the welfare of children, as to that of fruits and vegetables! | 
am told by physicians, that from 65 to 70 degrees, is a proper 
temperature for a room. Something, however, must depend 
upon the habits of the children. In cities, there is generally 
less exposure to cold, than in the country ; and factory chil- 
dren would suffer from cold, when those employed in the out- 
door occupations of agriculture, would be comfortably warm.’ 

In speaking of the size of school rooms, we find the following 
remarks. On this subject much more might be said ; but it 
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seems almost in vain to urge this point, so strongly do the com- 
munity cling to their money, and grudge to expend it for the 
more important objects. 

‘ In regard to the size of the rooms, it may be observed, gen- 
erally, that in addition to the room requisite for seats and desks, 
as described below, there should be an open space all around 
the walls, at least two feet and a half in width, besides room for 
common recitations, and for the teacher’s desk. Seats may be 
attached to the walls for the accommodation of visitors, or for 
the scholars, should it ever be desirable, for any purpose, to ar- 
range them in a continuous line. Moveable benches may be 
provided—instead of seats fastened to the wall—to be taken 
away, when not wanted for use, and so to leave that space en- 
tirely unoccupied. 

‘ Joseph Lancaster, in making arrangements for great numbers 
of the children of the poor, where cheapness was a main object, 
allows nine feet area, on the floor, to each scholar. His rooms 
were fifteen or twenty feet high. If only fifteen feet high, an 
area of nine feet would give one hundred and thirtyfive cubic 
feet of space to each scholar; and one hundred and thirtyfive 
cubic feet in a room ten feet high, would give to each scholar 
an area four feet in length, and almost three feet and a half in 
width. Even at this rate, a family of six persons would have a 
room only about eight feet by ten.’ 

On the subject of pesxs and sats the report dwells at great- 
er length. While reading the extracts we have made on this 
part of the subject, our readers will do well to turn often to the 
engraving, which will greatly aid them in obtaining a correct 
view of the intent and meaning of the report. 

‘It seems to be a very prevalent opinion, at the present day, 
amongst all professional teachers, that seats, on a horizontal 
floor, are preferable to those which rise on the sides or at the 
end of a room, or both, in the form of an amphitheatre. And 
it is obviously a great fault in the construction of a room, if, 
when a class is brought upon the floor to recite, the teacher is 
obliged to turn his back upon the school, when he looks at the 
class, or upon the class when he looks at the school. A level 
floor also increases the space for air, andas the room is warmed 
downwards, it makes the temperature more equable.’ 

This paragraph we do not quite understand. We have been 
taught—and experience and observation seem to have confirm- 
ed the sentiment—that rooms were warmed upwards, and not 
downwards. True, we like level floors; but not for this reason. 
But to proceed. 
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‘ The seats with desks should be arranged in parallel lines, 
lengthwise of the room, with aisles between, each seat to ac- 
commodate one scholar only. Although it would be better that 
they should be moveable, yet this cannot, perhaps, ordinarily be 
done for district schools. ‘The front side of one seat may be the 
back of the next in the row. Eighteen inches is, perhaps, a suit- 
able width for the aisles. Each desk should be two feet long, 
and not less than one foot and six inches wide. A width of one 
foot and nine inches would be better. 

‘In some houses, the seats connected with single desks are one 
foot square, and are placed behind the middle of the desks ; in 
others, the seats are one foot wide, and as long as the desks. It 
may sometimes be desirable to place two scholars temporarily on 
the same seat, as for the purpose of reading from the same book. 
The former arrangement would make this impracticable. 

‘ The children will sit more easily and more upright, if the back 
of the seats slope a little from them, at the shoulder blades ; and 
also, if the seats themselves incline a little—the front part being 
a little the highest. The forward part of the desk should be 
level for about three or four inches. The residue should have 
a slight inclination. A slope of an inch and a half in a foot, 
would, probably, be sufficient.* It should not be so great, as 
that the books and slates would slide off. 

‘For the deposit of books, and so forth, there may be a shelf 
under the desk, or the desk may be a box, with a cover, hung 
upon hinges for a lid. The first method supersedes the neces- 
sity of raising a lid, by which books, pencils, and so forth, are 
sometimes thrown upon the floor, or upon the front neighbor. 
The shelf, however, is far less convenient, and the contents are 
liable to be perpetually dropped out. The box and lid on the 
whole seem much preferable, the sloping part of the cover to 
constitute the lid. ’ 

‘For the security of the desks, locks and keys are sometimes 
used. But the keys will occasionally be lost, by accident ; and 
sometimes, by bad scholars, on purpose. Besides, what appal- 
ling images throng the mind, at the reflection, that the earliest 
associations of children in regard to the security of property 
ainongst themselves, must be of locks and hiding places, instead 
of honesty and justice ! 

‘The board which makes the front of one seat and the back 
of the next, should rise, perhaps a couple of inches above the 
level of the horizontal part of the desk, to prevent things from 


* We do not believe in the necessity of any slope; bat it is a matter of too 
little consequence to dwell upon long.—Ep. 
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sliding off forwards. Into this horizontal part of the desk, the 
inkstands may be let ; so loosely, however, as to allow of their 
being taken out to be filled ; and so deep, that their tops will be 
on a level with the desks. They may be covered, either witha 
metallic lid, resembling a butt hinge, to rise and fall ; or, which 
is better, with a common slide, or with a flat circular piece of 
pewter, having a stem projecting on one side, like the stem of a 
watch, through which a nail or screw may be driven, not tightly, 
but so that the cover may be made to slide over or off the ori- 
fice of the inkstand, on the nail or screw, as a hinge. 

‘Instead of the form of desks, above described, [ have seen 
some constructed after the plan of Alcott’s Prize Essay, in 
which the box or case for the books, and so forth, is in the front 
part of the desk ; that is, in the horizontal and not the sloping 
part of the desk above described. They are made about eight 
inches in width, and deep enough to receive the largest atlases, 
slates and writing books, when placed edgewise, for which pur- 
pose, an inch or two on one side of the box is partitioned off. 
The lid is hung on hinges, as above described ; and when shut, 
forms a part of the desk. 

‘Last year a gentleman in Hartford, Conn., offered a hand- 
some premium for the best form of a desk for schools. Several 
plans were submitted to the judges, selected to award the pre- 
mium. ‘They decided in favor of a desk, designed to accom- 
modate two scholars, upon one seat. The desk was a tight box, 
without any lid, but having an oblong opening, at each end, 
large enough to admit books, slates, &c. In this way, what- 
ever was put in or taken out of the desk would be exposed to 
the view of the teacher and scholars. 

‘The edge of the desk and of the seat, should be in the same 
perpendicular line. ‘This will not allow the scholar to stand up 
in front of his seat ; but if the seats and desks are single, he can 
stand on one side of the seat. If the seats and desks are de- 
signed for two scholars, then the corner of each scholar’s seat 
may be cut off, as in the representation below. 
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‘Here the scholar can stand up in the corner a, or sit upon 
the seat b. 

‘ In regard to the height of the seats, it is common to give ex- 

act measurements. But inflexible rules will never fit varying 

circumstances. Some school rooms are for females; others for 
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boys only. In factory villages, usually, a great proportion of the 
scholars are young; while, in one county in the State, great 
numbers of the males attending school, during the winter term, 
are more than sixteen years of age. ‘To follow unvarying rules, 
therefore, would aggrieve as many as it would accommodate, 
But the principles to be observed, are few and capable of a de- 
finite exposition. 

‘A living child cannot be expected to sit still, unless he has a 
support to his back, and a firm resting place for his feet. Asa 
scholar sits upright in his seat, the knee joint forming a right 
angle, and the feet being planted horizontally on the floor, no 
pressure whatever should come upon the thigh bone where it 
crosses the edge of the seat. If obliged to sit upon too high a 
seat, a foot board or block should always be provided for the 
feet to rest upon. 

‘ Children sometimes go to school at anage when many of their 
bones are almost as limber as a green withe, when almost any 
one of the numerous joints in the body may be loosened or dis- 
torted. They go almost as early, as when the Chinese turn 
their children’s feet into the shape of horses’ hoofs ; or, when 
some tribes of Indians make their children’s heads as square as 
a joiner’s box. And, at this period of life, when portions of 
the bones are but little more than cartilage, and the muscles will 
stretch like sheep's leather, the question is, whether the seats 
shall be conformed to the children, or the children shall be de- 
formed to the seats. 

‘| am informed by surgeons and physicians, thata pupil,when 
writing, should face the writing desk squarely. This position 
avoids all unequal lateral pressure upon the spinal column, and 
of course all unequal tension of the muscles on either side of it. 
It also interferes least witi: the free play of the thoracic viscera, 
which is a point of great importance. The edge of the desk 
should then be an inch or two above the bend of the elbow, as 
the arm hangs nearly by the side. Any slight want of exact 
adjustment can be corrected, by extending the elbow farther 
from, or bringing it nearer to the body. 

‘ The height,of the seats and desks should of course be gradu- 
ated, to fit the different sizes of the scholars ; the smallest schol- 
ars sitting nearest the teacher’s desk. 

‘ The arrangement of seats without desks, for small scholars, 
when needed, is too obvious to require any explanation. ‘I'heir 
proper position will depend upon the other arrangements of the 
school room. Long benches, having separate chair-shaped seats, 
but with a continuous back, are sometimes used. 
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‘The place for hanging hats, bonnets, and so forth, will also 
depend upon the general construction of the house. I[t should 
be such as to encourage habits of neatness and order. 

‘ The instructor’s desk should be upon a platform, raised so high 
as to give him a view of the persons of the pupils above their 
desks. When the school is not large, it should be at the end of 
the room. It should overlook the play-g ground. Cases for the 
deposit and preservation of the apparatus and library, should be 
near the desk, except where a separate apartment is provided. 
A teacher without apparatus—however numerous may be his 
books—is like a mechanic with but half a set of tools. 

‘The average number of scholars in the schools of Massachu- 
setts is about fifty. When the school is large, there should be 
a separation of the older from the younger children, and the lat- 
ter, at least, placed under the care of a female teacher. The 
opinion is almost universal, in this State, that female teaching 
for young children is, in every respect, superior to male. If the 
number of the older scholars be large, there should be a separate 
recitation room, and a door and an entry for the entrance and 
accommodation of each sex 

‘In very large schools, it may be thought expedient to have 
desks, sufficiently long to accommodate six or more scholars, 
with chairs, fastened to the floor for seats, and a space between 
the chairs and the next tier of desks, for passing in and out. In 
such cases, the desks may be placed longitudinally, and the 
teacher’s platform for himself and assistants, extend the whole 
length of the room, in front of them.’ 


We have thus presented some of the principal views of the 
Report before us, on the internal structure, &c., of School 
Rooms. ‘There are many other things which it would be inter- 
esting to extract, and which we doubt not would be everywhere 
acceptable ; but we have already exceeded our limits, and ex- 
cluded other subjects of almost equal importance. We may 
possibly recur to the Report in some future number. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COMMON SCHOOLS, 


Tuere is, in many parts of our country, a prevailing, if not 
increasing prejudice against every form of religious instruction 
in our Common Schools, on the ground that its inevitable ten- 
dency is either to degenerate into an unmeaning routine of ex- 
ercises, alike injurious to mind and soul; or what is still worse, 
into the mere inculcation of sectarian views and principles. Nor 
is this notion confined to those who caré neither for sect nor for 
religion, although it may have originated with such. Nota few 
good men have fallen into this opinion. And the consequence 
has been the exclusion from our schools, in no small measure, 
of every form of religious instruction ; not only of the old fash- 
ioned forms of catechetical instruction once or twice a week, 
but of reading the Bible itself, and of prayer. We have even 
heard of individuals as eminent for piety as talent, talking seri- 
ously of a necessity, ere long, of leaving it to each sect to edu- 
cate, in its own way, its own children. 

Now there are few things which we should more seriously re- 
gret, than such an extension of sectarism as should result in the 
breaking up of our schools in the manner last suggested. We 
deem it indispensable to the best interests of every community, 
that its children—high and low, rich and poor, and those of ev- 
ery party and sect—should receive their district school educa- 
tion together. We cannot forbear, for one moment, the thought 
of so narrow and unrepublican—perhaps unchristian—a plan, as 
that of having each sect establish elementary schools for the ex- 
clusive use of its own children. In truth we cannot believe there 
is much danger of such a result. ‘The danger, as we conceive, 
is from the other quarter. What is most to be feared is, as we 
have already said, the banishment of religious instruction from 
our schoc] rooms, altogether. 

It is not a little remarkable, that while the nations of the old 
world—Prussia, Austria,Great Britain, and even infidel France— 
are introducing religion and religious instruction into their schools, 
as the foundation of every thing else, we, of the United States 
are practically, and in some instances with premeditation, exclu- 
ding it. A more fatal mistake, in regard to the education of its 
youth, was never made by achristian people ;—a mistake, more- 
over, as unnecessary as it is fatal. 

We are of the number of those who most fully and cordially 
believe in the necessity and the practicability of religious in- 
struction in every school. We believe also, that such instruc- 
tion may be given in such a way as to interfere with the pecu- 
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liar views of no sect or party. ‘To show the grounds of this be- 
lief, we propose, in this and another number, to notice several 
methods of making moral and religious impressions in a manner 
which do not involve the slightest necessity of approaching the 
bounds of the peculiar views of any sect whatever. 

1. By a most rigid conscientiousness, on the part of the tea- 
cher, and by teaching his pupils to regard the voice of con- 
science as the highest authority short of the Bible—as a voice of 
God within them, which it can be neither wise nor safe to dis- 
regard. But this teaching, to be successful, must be something 
more, as I have already intimated, than mere inculcation. The 
teacher must be, in this respect, a living example ; known and 
read by“all his pupils. 

Nor must he rest satisfied with yielding obedience, and thus 
teaching his pupils to yield obedience to conscience in the lar- 
ger matters of life only. This monitory voice must be heard 
and obeyed in the smallest matters. This is indispensable ev- 
ery where; but if there be one place more than another where 
it is so, it is in the sacred place, whether the parlor or the school 
room, where human character is formed ;—and on the part of 
the wise parent and teacher. 

Here arises a mistake. I have seldom, if ever, met with a 
parent or teacher, who did not admit the truth of the doctrines 
of the last paragraph ; and yet I have seldom, if ever, met with 
the individual who, in practice, governed himself accordingly. 
Most persons, even parents and teachers, conduct themselves, in 
all the little concerns of life, as if there was no right or wrong 
about them—as if conscience had nothing to do do within them. 
They forget, or at least forget to apply the great rule of Paul,— 
‘Wuatsoever ye vo, do all to the glory of God.’ 

But he who obeys conscience, from hour to hour, and from 
moment to moment, and who never slights her warnings for a 
single instant on any occasion whatever, especially when in the 
presence of those whose characters, for time and for eternity, he 
is forming ; he it is who, other things being equal, is doing most 
to lay the foundations of a moral and religious superstructure. 
It is in vain to build on the sand ; but his is worse than a sandy 
foundation,who hopes to build, where there is no conscientious- 
ness as a basis. 

2. Another method of religious instruction consists in speak- 
ing reverently and seriously, when in the presence of children 
of all serious things. The least levity, in regard to a serious 
thing or subject, will often undo more than can be done by the 
labor of many months. Not only should the sacred name of 
Deity, in all its forms, be regarded reverently, but all things else 
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with which we have rightfully associated any of that reverence 
which belongs to the Deity ; such as the Sabbath, the Bible, the 
ordinances and truths of religion, death, judgment and eternity. 

3. Every teacher should show a proper regard for the Bi- 
ble. It is scarcely necessary to say that there may be a super- 
stitious regard for this holy book, as well as a rational one. 
But there is a manner of treating it which cannot fail of 
making very favorable moral and religious impressions. It is not, 
indeed easy to illustrate the idea which we are now endeav- 
oring to enforce. Letevery teacher duly consider the subject— 
let him recollect the author of the book, his character, his pur- 
poses in sending it, and our responsibility in receiving it, and it 
seems to us he cannot fail to perceive both the force and the 
bearing of the sentiment. 

4. ‘The teacher who aims to be a successful religious teacher, 
should be a truly religious man. It is not sufficient that he 
wear the drapery of religion ; ; it is not sufficient that he attend 
public worship, kneel or bow at the altar, and say, Lord, Lord! 
unless he is in earnest. ‘The world, especially the juvenile world, 
are eagle-eyed to discern and detect insincerity, wherever it ex- 
ists ; and as ready to despise as to detect it. 

We have seen teachers who passed with the world, for relig- 
ious men; and who doubtless thought they were so. They 
passed current with the world, we say; yes, even with the juve- 
nile as well as the adult world. That is to say, their pupils, 
who witnessed their words on the Lord’s day, and at other times, 
could by no means refuse to them the general character of re- 
ligious people. And yet they could see imperfection. ‘They 
could and did discover a heartlessness in their conduct, whose 
impression was inevitable. We beg teachers to remember this ; 
and to remember moreover, to ‘ beware with what intent’ they 
approach the sacred place and sacred services, in the presence 
of those whose eyes are keener to discern things as they really 
are, than most of us are accustomed to suppose. We do not 
urge them to deepen the semblance of religious devotion, and a 
devotional spirit ; for this would be to encourage a deeper in- 
stead of a less glaring hypocrisy. But we beg them to de what 
they and their pupils know they ought to be. We beg them to 
become humble and devoted worshippers of that God who is a 
spirit, and who requires that we should worship him in spirit and 
in truth, or else quit their vocation. ‘The responsibility of a 
teacher or a parent is too weighty to be borne by any but the 
humble and the contrite ; they who are conformed, in all things, 
to the spirit and temper of Christ. 
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We have now mentioned four different ways, or means, of 
producing religious impressions on a school, to which we sup- 
pose no individual or sect in the wide world, would ever present 
an objection. But there are other means of accomplishing the 
same result, which we think will be regarded, with few excep- 
tions, as equally unexceptionable. 

5. We believe few parents—if indeed any—would even ob- 
ject to opening and closing the school, every day, with the read- 
ing of a few verses from the Bible, and a short prayer. There 
are some who would object, perhaps, to requiring the pupils to 
be concerned, formally, with the exercise as in reading a verse ; 
or number of verses, in their turn. But the teacher may read 
them; there is seldom, if ever, any objection to this. 

6. Another admirable and so far as we know, universally ac- 
ceptable method of making religious impressions, is by frequent 
appeals to the Bible, for authority in enforcing discipline. ‘Thus 
the fifth command, which enjoins and enforces obedience to pa- 
rents, may be read, and sundry other passages of the same im- 
port. The duty of servants to masters, may be referred to, as 
in Ephesians. Passages may be read condemning the fault com- 
mitted, or requiring the conduct or duty which is omitted, &c. 

7. There are a few teachers who possess in a greater or less 
degree of perfection, the happy talent of Dr Franklin; that of 
drawing, with great readiness, moral lessons from the common- 
est occurrences. When a person who is not only moral, like 
Franklin, but truly religious, possesses this happy talent, tem- 
pered with some discretion, he may not only moralize but spirit- 
ualize, on the most familiar events of life. But no teacher 
should fail to seize on sudden accidents or deaths, and striking 
or unexpected events, of any sort whatever, as a means of ma- 
king those impressions which, in our present state, it is one ob- 
ject of the Creator to produce on us by all his dispensations,— 
No parent, so far as our own observation has extended, ever 
complains of this sort of instruction. Few indeed, seem to re- 
gard it as religious instruction, unless it has some immediate 
connection with prayers or religious exercises. 

8. Dr Paley thought the habit of seeing God in his works was 
peculiarly valuable. For example, in studying the wonderful adap- 
tation of the parts of an animal to the purposes which they sub- 
serve, as the soft wide spread foot of the camel, to the sandy 
deserts he is made to travel over; and the fine warm fur which 
covers animals in the cold climates of the north ; he thought the 
habit of looking upward to the great contriver of these things, 
was one of the most desirable habits in the world. Now we think 
this habit should be assiduously and strenuously cultivated by 
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the schoolmaster. It can be done in the study of almost any 
thing whatever. The wisdom of God, in the works of Creation 
and Providence, shines out every where ; and he must be a stu- 
pid teacher indeed, who does not perceive it ; and an unfortu- 
nate one—if such a person there be—who has not the art of di- 
recting that way, the attention of his pupils. Perhaps the mind 
of the young cannot be more readily drawn to look through Na- 
ture up to Nature’s God, than in the study of the anatomy and 
physiology of the human being. A teacher, however, whose heart 
is full on this subject will find God—we mean now through his 
laws—every where ; not in men alone, not in the huge animal, 
or the gigantic tree alone ; but in the meanest of all animal and 
vegetable and mineral forms; nay, in the simpler elements of 
water, earth, air, &c. 

But we must reserve for another occasion, the most important 
as well as most interesting method—for common schools—of 
engaging the attention of the young, and leading out their af- 
fections to their Father in Heaven. On that, we shall dwell at 
considerable length ; for we flatter ourselves that if we present 
nothing which is truly valuable, it will at least have one recom- 
mendation ; that of novelty. it is a plan of. religious instruc- 
tion, of which, it is believed, few district school teachers—pos- 
sibly none but ourselves—have, to any considerable extent avail- 
ed themselves ; but to which no parent of any christian sect 
whatever, would ever think of objecting for a single moment. 





INSTRUCTION BY HOUSEKEEPERS. 


[Tue following is extracted from a volume 424 pages, written 
by the editor of this journal, and just published by George W. 
Light of this city, entitled ‘The Young Housekeeper, or Thoughts 
on Food and Cookery.’ Though intended principally for house- 
keepers, it is, after all, in its bearing and tendency, little else than 
a work on physical education. | 


‘ We boast of our literary institutions—our infant schools, our 
common schools, our high schools, our institutes, our colleges, 
our universities. But what is the influence of these, excellent 
as it may be, compared with that of the kitchen and parlor ? 
Say what we will, it is here—exactly here—that our characters, 
even in a literary point of view, are determined. [ would not 
say formed ; for of this, I am notsosure. But I have never yet 
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known, personally—others may have known such instances—of 
a lover of knowledge or moral progress, who was not initiated 
into this Jove by those who had the control of his early infancy 
and his childhood. On the contrary, I could fill half this vol- 
ume with anecdotes of those in whom the seeds of that love of 
literature and science which they subsequently manifested, was 
sown in early infancy by that maternal teacher whose influence 
is, after all, most awakening, most impressive, and most perma- 
nent. 

Were it left to my choice to say which of two things the 
world should have—the right sort of household management and 
education, with no school instruction whatever, or the best sort 
of school education of every grade, but w ithout any thing done 
in the household beyond what is now done by nine tenths if not 
nineteen twentieths of mankind—I should not hesitate a mo- 
ment to decide on the former. Such is the value I attach to the 
domestic institution and the family school; and such are my 
conceptions of the native dignity of housekeeping. 

I do not mean by all this, that the house-keeper is to have, 
necessarily, her set hours and set lessons of instruction, though 
I wish her to have time for even these. But I mean that she 
should so manage in all concerns of the household—and these 
it is which, as I shall never cease to repeat, go far to form char- 
acter, the great object and end of education—that the results, 
along with the aid of those who co-operate with her, shall do 
more for the children which forma part of it, than all else which 
is done for them, directly or indirectly, in the whole process of 
their forming stage of progress. But is not that the truest, no- 
blest literary institution in the world—nay, is it not more than 
all others—which secures all this as its inevitable results? 

Let me not be understood as saying, that in the present state 
of things, every housewife who had leisure to do things as she 
ought, and to control things as she ought, would do them right. 
There would be still, as there now is, both good and bad edu- 
cation. But even as the general knowledge of housewives now 
is, the common belief that the family is more important, because 
more influential on character than all other schools, would be in 
favor of human happiness, provided they would adopt, as speed- 
ily as may be, those principles, and that rational system of honse- 
keeping, which it is the object of this work to recommend and 
inculcate. 

I would have the young housekeeper form and pursue a med- 
itated plan or system for her own comfort and health, but much 
more for the sake of her own peace, and quiet, and edifica- 
tion. I would have her do so for the comfort also of her hus- 
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band and children, who are certainly, at all times, the more hap- 
py for it, in body and mind. But I would have her do so, above 
all, that she may find time not only to do her work slowly and 
instruct her daughters—yes, and her sons, too—in regard to the 
nature of her employments ; but to give them numerous lessons 
in philosophy, chemistry, natural history, physiology, health, 

C: 
Nor should I be satisfied till she had so simplified her busi- 
ness, as to find time, even for set lessons in her family, both in 
the forenoon and in the afternoon. The education—the right 
education—of a family of children, seems to me, I must say 
again, the more important part of the duty of a housekeeper, 
provided she is, at the same time, as I maintain she generally 
should be, the wife and the mother. 

But this subject of combining house-keeping with maternal 
instruction, cannot be pursued to its full extent in this volume. 
I will only repeat here a remark which can never be too often 
repeated, that the combination of elementary instruction with 
household duties, is one of the -best methods—perhaps the only 
successful method—which can ever be devised for rendering the 
family what it was obviously intended by Divine Providence it 
should be, the most agreeable as well as most happy place in the 
world, for the young of both sexes. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that should the time ever ar- 
rive, when the sons and daughters of our citizens come to pre- 
fer the kitchen, the parlor, the garden and the chamber, and the 
company and familiar conversation of the mother and of each 
other, to all the pleasures and enjoyments to be found abroad, 
half the temptation, and half the vice and crime in the world, 
will be prevented.’ 





PREPARATORY, OR FAMILY INSTRUCTION. 


Unpex this head, I might include all that kind of instruction 
which is given either at home or at school, or which is believed 
to be indispensably necessary, prior to a child’s commencing the 
regular study of any of the sciences. Thus, before he commen- 
ces the study of grammar, as such, there is a process of prepa- 
ration for it, which is of the utmost importance, if we mean to 
have the subsequent study of this science either pleasant or use- 
ful. It is for want of th's preparation, more than for any other 
reason, that grammar now is and long has been considered both 
dry and unintelligible. 
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The same remarks might be made in reference to geography, 
history, arithmetic, chemistry, and even reading. In short, there 
is an immense work to be done by the mother, ere the child is 
fit to be subjected to the ordinary processes of the schools, even 
of infant schools.—The following is one of the most important 
exercises with which | am acquainted. They are represented 
as actually taking place, in the family of a friend. 

The mother would take first, a pint of some kind of liquid, 
usually water, and, in the presence of the family, pour it into 
various vessels. First, perhaps, she would pour it into a large 
bowl or basin, then into a pail, then into a large bottle, then in- 
to a spider, and then into a large kettle. 

The object of all this, was to enable the children to judge of 
the capacity of vessels. Few of the young have the least con- 
ception how much a pint is, when not in a pint or quart mea- 
sure. Ask them to guess to what depth a pint of water would 
fill a given pan or basin of large size, and they would not have, 
in general, the most distant conception of the truth. 

Exercises which would enable a child to judge of the capa- 
city of vessels of various sizes,\vould be of the utmost importance, 
not only in themselves, but as a means of disciplining the men- 
tal faculties. ‘They would cultivate, at the same time, percep- 
tion, attention, memory, comparison and judgment. It can 
hardly be said that they would cultivate the eye, directly ; al- 
though they would have an effect which would at least be ade- 
quate to such a result. For though a child who could judge 
well of the capacity of all sorts of vessels, could hardly be said 
to see them any better than another child who knew noth- 
ing at all about it, yet it would certainly improve his observa- 
tion. He would ‘go through the world with his eyes open’ 
much more ; and if his eye sight was really no better, in the ab- 
stract, he would actually see more. 

But | am proceeding with my reasonings faster than with my 
facts. Mrs ‘Thomson would not only show her children how 
much a pint was in various forms, by pouring it into vessels of 
various shapes and sizes; but also by filling up a large vessel, 
co by pint, and letting them see how many pints it actually 

eld. 

Suppose it to be a common wooden pail. She first pours in- 
to ita pint of water. The children are required to observe how 
deep it fills the pail. Another pint is added. They examine 
again. The question is now asked, perhaps ; How many pints 
do you think the pail will hold, if we keep pouring in?—I have 
taken for granted here, what I presume to be a matter of fact, 
that before they are introduced to these exercises, they are taught 
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to count fifty or one hundred ; for the art of counting as far at 
least as twenty, if not fifty, should, as it appears to me, be one 
of the child’s earliest lessons. 

This being premised, I say, the children are all asked to judge 
how many pints the vessel will hold. In doing this, care is ta- 
ken, usually, to begin with one of the youngest, that their opinion 
may be as unbiassed and unprejudiced as possible. Great care 
ought also to be taken that those who judge best do not indulge 
in triumphing over those whose judgment is less perfect. 

Mrs 'T. found no difficulty of securing the attention of her 
children, and indeed the action of all their faculties, during these 
exercises ; but she sometimes wondered at the apparent obtuse- 
ness of perception in some of them. The progress of the latter 
faculty was exceedingly slow. However, it was always evident 
to her that there was progress; and this was a sufficient encour- 
agement to her to persevere. 

She had never yet had a son or daughter who could not, at 
the age of six, judge with far greater accuracy of the capacity 
of all sorts of vessels presented to the eye, than most adults can 
who have never been subjected to any such discipline. Even 
the youngest, who is not yet quite six, and whose progress has 
been slower than either of the others, will tell, with surpris 
ing accuracy, how much a large or small vessel of the most un- 
couth shape will hold—such as a demijohn, or a cask, or a wood- 
en bottle. 

It is in the progress of exercises like these, that they are taught 
how much a pint is; and also how much a gallon is. None of 
these names are indeed presented at first, except the standard 
name; a pint. After some time, however, when they become 
familiar with pints, they are taught that a quart is two of these 
pints ; and that a gallon is eight of them, or four quarts. 

They are also shown the component parts of a pint; and 
taught to judge of these too with accuracy. In this process, 
they learn the name of gill; and that a pint is four gills. ‘They 
are also !< 1 to observe that two gills make half a pint, and two 
half gills make make one gill. 

These exercises, suitably managed, are an introduction to 
arithmetic, as well as a discipline to the mental faculties. Who 
does not see that every one of them is an arithmetical lesson ‘ 
You pour two pints of water into a quart measure. Here is tan- 
gible evidence, to the child, that one pint and one pint make two 
pints. You empty the quart measure four times into the gallon 
measure ; and what is this but the adding together of several 
smaller sums to make a larger one, or a sum total? And the 
same remark might be made of every lesson which is given on 
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the above principles. It is, in effect, the teaching of arithmetic 
by means of sensible objects. 

For not only may the pupil acquire here, the elements of ad- 
dition ; those too of substraction, multiplication and division will 
be taught by the same exercises suitably extended and varied. 
Thus in asking a child to judge how many pints or gallons a 
given vessel will hold, is it not obvious that we require him to 
carry on both the multiplying and dividing processes? 

It is, Moreover, an exercise in language. Multitudes of the 
young, and not a few to whom the term young would hardly 
apply, pass through life without having any definite notions 
what is meant by the words gill, pint, quart, gallon, barrel, hogs- 
head, peck,-bushel, &c., or at least of more than one or two of 
them. Perhaps most persons have some sort of an idea—though 
usually inadequate—of a pint, a quart, or a gallon. But beyond 
this, few can go. Now if this is so, not only their notions of 
things must want accuracy, but so must their language. 

This leads us naturally to the remark—for it is little more than 
to repeat the sentiments of the preceding paragraph—that such 
exercises as | have been describing, are valuable as lessons in 
defining. Of all things which are necessary, both as prelimi- 
nary to school instruction and during school hours, I know of 
nothing more neglected, in proportion to its value both as a means 
of mental discipline andasa key to knowledge itself, than the prac- 
tice of defining. Now the child who is pursuing such ex- 
ercises as it is the object of this chapter to encourage, is doing 
not a little in the way of getting correct definitions of a large 
number of words. 

I ought to remark here, however, that it is highly indispensa- 
ble to connect with these exercises, another ; or rather to apply 
to it the results of another. By previous exercises, for example, 
conducted on the same principles and in thesame spirit, he is sup- 
posed to have learned how much an inch is—how much a foot— 
how much a yard, &c.; and to have obtained by means of little 
cubes of wood, or some other material, a perfect idea of a solid 
or cubic inch—of four, eight, twelve, sixteen, &c., solid or 
cubic inches ; of a cubic foot, &c. This being premised, it is 
highly desirable to lead him gradually to the conception of the 
size of a pint, a quart, a gallon, a bushel, &c., in solid or cubic 
inches ; so that when the word pint is mentioned it may sug- 
gest to him a certain number of cubic inches of something. It 
isindeed true that there is room here for error. For since a solid or 
cubic pint cannot be represented by an even number of solid in- 
ches, the child’s idea may, after all, be somewhat confused by a 
block of wood three inches square, and four high ; and it is quite 
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obvious that a pint could not well be represented by any even 
number of inches. Still the difficulty would be sufficiently obvia- 
ted by making a gallon, the standard. A gallon is 2774 cubic in- 
ches ; which are represented with sufficient accuracy for common 
purposes, by a block measuring six and a half inches in every di- 
rection. Of this, the child should have a most perfect idea, by 
becoming familiar with a block exactly of this size. He should, 
indeed, be told that it falls short of a gallon, by a very little ; but 
that the deficiency is not great. 

Now let a person once have a clear idea of a gallon in this 
way, and at the same time let him be accustomed to such exer- 
cises as those which I have described above, as being practised 
by Mrs T. in her family, and it is surprising to see what an ef- 
fect it will have in his subsequent progress in the study not only 
of the exact sciences, but of almost all others. ‘Thousands—[ 
hardly need to repeat the sentiment—blunder through the world, 
as utterly ignorant on some of these preliminary points as they 
are of what is going on in the moon. 

I will only add here, that Mrs T. varies her lessons, so as to 
have a never ceasing variety. She is not always engaged in the 
monotonous employment of pouring pints or gallons into a lar- 
ger vessel. On the contrary, she so manages as to give fresh- 
ness and interest to every successive exercise, and to ensure per- 
petual, though it should be slow progress. 





ENCOURAGEMENT FROM COUSIN. 


(Extracts from a Letter to Rev. Charles Brooks, of Hingham.) 
‘Paris, Apri 20, 1837. 


Sir :—If you have met with difficulties in your efforts to dis- 
seminate in America, the principles of primary instruction, do 
not be discouraged ; for no great good can be effected without 
difficulty and delay. I shall be delighted if I can be of any use 
to you in this good work, and you may say from me to the 
American Institute, that | am ready to give them any and ev- 
ery information they may wish. I see that you have a trans- 
lation of my report on public instruction in Prussia. Is that 
translation Mrs Austin’s? Her translation is excellent, but it 
comprises merely the primary instruction in Prussia, whereas the 
original work treats of that same instruction in countries less 
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extensive than Prussia, and which would be more appropriate 
models for a State of the American Union. Perhaps it would 
be well to have a certain number of copies of that work, either 
at the library of the American Institute, or at the library of the 
primary normal schools which you propose to establish. 1 will 
thank you, Sir, to send me a copy of the translation of my re- 
port, which is used in America. I could then see what you 
have, and what you want; I would thank you, too, if you would 
have the kindness to add to the package all the documents 
which you can collect, on the public schools in Massachusetts— 
the laws, if there are any, the regulations of the private schools, 
reports, &c. I have the honor to know by correspondence, sev- 
eral gentlemen of Massachusetts. 

I find in a Spanish work of Mr Ramon de la Sagra, entitled 
‘Five months in the United States,’ information on the subject 
of primary instruction in Massachusetts, which interests me 
much, but which I do not know whether I ought to trust. What 
is Mr Alcott’s school? Has the American Society of Educa- 
tion published any reports? Could I not obtain some numbers 
of the Annals of Education? If the government of Massachu- 
setts desires my assistance, they will be kind enough to put me 
in possession of the exact state of affairs: otherwise I can do 
little more than send them some general maxims of very little 
utility. Thus, for the primary normal school which you pro- 
pose, I am ready to offer youa plan. But in the first place, I 
must know how much money can be annually appropriated to it, 
and if the customs of the country require that this primary nor- 
mal school] should be a day school or a boarding school. For a 
boarding school you have several models in my report ; for in- 
stance, the two great normal schools of Brutit and Pottsdam. If 
you wish a day school, take for model the normal school of 
Weimar. But Mrs Austin has not translated my report on Sax- 
ony. I therefore send you a detailed description of a Dutch 
normal school for yourself and the American Institute. I beg 
you would study this paper with the greatest attention, and 
make it known to all who are interested in popular instruction. 
I add another on the celebrated charity schools of Amsterdam, 
and another still on the primary day school of Rotterdam, and 
on the school of correction, of the same city. Allow me also to 
send you a pamphlet on the University of Utrecht, which you 
will please present from me to the University of Cambridge. 
These four papers are fragments of a journey that I took six 
months ago, into Holland, and an account of which I am now 
publishing. This last publication will perhaps be more useful 
to America, than my work on Prussia, inasmuch as Holland is 
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an ancient commercial and industrious republic, whose manners 
and institutions bear a strong analogy to those of the United 
States. This work will appear in a few days. In the mean 
time, these four little pamphlets which | subjoin, may be of some 
service. 

Accept, Sir, the assurance of the deep interest which I take 
in your honorable efforts. 

Tam wholly yours, 


VICTOR COUSIN.’ 





MISCELLANY. 


PROCEEDINGS oF THE AMERICAN LycEUM. 


Tue Eighth Annual meeting of the American Lyceum was convened 
in the Free Church, at Hartford, Conn., May 15, 1838, at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, was called to the chair, and 
prayer made by the Rev. Mr Putnam, of Middleborough, Mass.; after 
which the meeting was duly organized, by the appointment of General 
Nath’! Terry, President, and Prof. Charles Davies, Secretary. Prof. 
Davies subsequently declining, Theodore Dwight, Jr., of New York, 
was chosen in bis stead. 

The credentials of the delegates from Lyceums, and other literary in- 
stitutions having been examined, the reports of those delegates were 
called for, in the order of the various States of the Union to which they 
belonged.— The reports were chiefly verbal; but a resolution was passed, 
early in the session, requesting the delegates to leave them, in writing, 
with the Secretary. 

A report was made by Dr W. A. Alcott, of Boston, on the character 
and objects of the American Physiological Society. A brief account 
was also given of another Association with which he was acquainted in 
Boston — the Social Institute. 

A letter was read from Lewis G. Pray, Chairman of the Primary 
School Committee of Boston, on the Primary Schools of that city, which 
was referred to the Executive Committee for publication. 

Reports were made either at this time or during the progress of the 
meeting, by the following individuals, from the societies respectively 
named ;—most of them, though not all, being delegates. By Prof. John 
Johnston, from the Cuvierian Society of Middletown, Conn.; by Mr 
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Emert A. Parker; from the New Britain Lyceum; by a delegate from 
the Peithologian Society of the Wesleyan University; by Dr Terry, from 
the Hartford Society of Natural History; by Mr Knox, from another 
Society in Middletown, and also from the Young Men’s Lyceum of Mid- 
dietown ; by a delegate from the Social Club of Norwich; by Mr Ives 
and Mr ‘Thomas, from the Young Mechanic’s Institute of New Haven; 
by Mr Remington, of the Suffield Lyceum; by Mr Kelsey, from the 
Hartford Young Men’s Lyceum; by Mr Dwight, from the Hempstead 
Lyceum, New York, the Brooklyn Lyceum, and the Brooklyn Lyceum 
of Natural History; by Mr Friend, of the Gloucester Institute, at Glou- 
cester, Mass.; by Mr Lemuel H. Parsons, of the Northern Lyceum, of 
the city and county of Pennsylvania, the State Lyceum of Pennsylvania, 
and the Lyceum of Bucks County in that State; by Dr Pennington, of 
the Young Men’s Society, and the Mechanics’ Institute and Lyceum of 
Newark; by a delegate from the Middletown Friendly Association; by 
a delegate of the Franklin Lyceum; and by Erastus Smith, Esq., from 
the State Lyceum of Conn., which had been formed during the present 
session of the American Lyceum. Rev. Mr Burgess, by request, made 
a verbal report, concerning the public schools of Hartford. 

During the afternoon of the first day of the session, the Annual Re- 
port of the American Lyceum was read by Mr Dwight; which was ac- 
cepted, and referred to the Executive Committee for publication. 

This was followed by a discussion on the embellishment and improve- 
ment of our towns and villages, with advantage to the cause of intelli- 
gence and morality; in which Dr W. A. Alcott, Prof. R. Cunningham, 
of Lafayette College, and Mr 8. Graham of Northampton, took part. 
The subject was referred to a committee, consisting of Messrs Alcott, 
Graham and Brace. 

An Essay was also read, during the afternoon, by Dr Alcott, on Re- 
ligious Instruction in Common Schools, which was referred for publica- 
tion. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, Prof. Cunningham delivered a lecture 
‘On those principles of the Prussian system of Education, which are 
applicable to the condition of the United States.’ 

Mr Dwight, the Secretary, being compelled to be absent after the first 
day of the session, his place was supplied by Prof. Johnston, of the 
Wesleyan University. 

During the second day of the session, a lecture was given by Mr F. 
A. Packard of Philadelphia, ‘On the importance of uniting moral and 
religious instruction with the cultivation of the intellect.’ 

The following resolution was then offered by Mr Gallaudet, and af- 
ter a subsequent discussion by Messrs Graham, Thomas and Packard, 
unanimously adopted. 


24 * 
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*‘ Resolved, That the American Lyceum regards with deep interest, 
the proposition of the American Sunday School Union, to publish a se- 
lection of their books of an entertaining and instructive character, such 
as biographies, histories, travels, &c., as a school library; and that we 
consider the offering of this library to families, manufacturing villages, 
neighborhoods and schools for introduction among them, after examina- 
tion by proper persons, as happily tending to advance the interests of 
literature, religion and sogial happiness, among all classes of our citizens, 
(it being understood from statements made before the Lyceum, that the 
books comprising this library are free from sectarian peculiarities) and 
that we regard the proposal for thus circulating this library, as directly 
instrumental in preparing the way for other and still higher efforts of a 
kindred character.’ 

The following resolution, offered by Mr Packard, was discussed by 
Messrs Smith, Johnson, Packard, Rice, Gallaudet, Graham, North, Cun- 
ningham, Parsons, Terry (the President,) Patten and Morgan, and 
unanimously adopted. 

* Resolved, That the use of the Bible in our popular systems of edu- 
cation, as a text book of moral and religious instruction, is regarded by 
the Lyceum as indispensable.’ 

Mr Hamersley of Hartford, read an essay upon the subject of an in- 
ternational copy right law. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr Ripley, which after a de- 
bate by Messrs Ripley, Hawes, Johnston and Parker, passed unani- 
mously. 

‘ Resolved, That the American Lyceum recommends an association 
of the teachers of public and private schools to be formed in every town 
or school society throughout the country, and that they hold regular pe- 
riodical meetings for mutual instruction relative to their duties in the 
government, education and elevation of thecharacter and condition of 
their respective schools.’ 

A paper was read by Dr Alcott, sent from Switzerland, by Rev. Wm. 
C. Woodbridge, containing an account of two remarkable Sicilian Arith- 
meticians; after which an account was given by Mr Graham of a singular 
instance of premature intellectual development, in a lad eight years 
of age, which he had seen lately in Massachusetts. 

The following question proposed by the Committee of Arrangements, 
was discussed by Messrs Smith and Graham, and decided in the nega- 
tive. ‘Can the system of monitorial instruction be adopted with advan- 
tage in Common Schools?” On motion of Mr Smith, however, the sub- 
ject was reconsidered and laid on the table, It was afterwards referred 
to the next annual session of the Lyceum. 

At six o’clock this afternoon, the President and other officers, togethe 
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with the members of the Lyceum, in pursuance of an invitation from 
Henry Hudson, Esq., Mayor of the city, took tea at his house, and sub- 
sequently visited his garden. 

In the evening an Essay was read by Mr Gallaudet, sent by Rev. 
Wm. C. Woodbridge of Switzerland, ‘On the Education of the Eye;’ 
in which the introduction of Linear drawing into Common Schools, was 
particularly insisted on. 

On Thursday, the third day of the session, in addition to other sub- 
jects of more or less importance, a resolution was passed recommending 
it to the Lyceums and Societies here represented, to contribute such 
means as they may deem expedient to enable the publishing Committee 
of the American Lyceum, at New York, to publish the proceedings of 
the Lyceum or any part of them, as they may think proper, and forward 
the same to the said Committee. 

Dr Alcott, Chairman of the Committee upon the embellishment and 
improvement of towns and villages, read a Report, which was accepted 
and approved, unanimously. 

The following resolution was offered, and referred to the next annual 
meeting of the Lyceum. 

Resolved, That it is highly desirable and important that this Lyceum 
employ one or more agents, for the purposes of organizing State, Conn- 
ty, and local Lyceums in different parts of the country, and visiting 
schools, and of collecting and diffusing information on the subject of 
popular education. 

Resolved, That a Committee of be appointed, with authority 
to employ, in behalf of the American Lyceum, such number of agents, 
as they may deem proper, for the purposes specified in the preceding 
resolution, at such salaries as shall be agreed upon ; but no agent shall 
himself collect. And said agents are hereby authorized to solicit contri- 
butions in the name of the Lyceum. It shall be the duty of each 
agent to make report to the Executive Committee, at least once in six 
months. 

Mr Brace of Hartford, chairman of the Committee of nomination, re- 
ported a list of officers of the Lyceum for the ensuing year, which was 
accepted, and the officers were afterwards duly appointed. They are 
as follows. 

President, Wm. A. Duer, New York. 

Vice Presidents. G. W. Ridgely, Penn.; Edward Everett, Mass.; 
Peter W. Radcliff, New York; John Griscom, Penn.; Nathaniel Ter- 
ry, Conn.; and Theodore Frelinghuysen, New Jersey. 

Recording Secretary, Robert G. Rankin, New York. 

Treasurer, Abraham Halsey, New York. 
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Corresponding Secretaries. Theodore Dwight, Jr. New York; F. 
A. Packard, Phil.; J. L. Comstock, Hartford; John P. Brace, do.; Wm. 
A. Clayton, Athens, Geo.; J. M. Sturtevant, Illinois; Wm. C. Wood- 
bridge, Switzerland; Alva Woods, Alabama; James M. Garnett, Vir- 
ginia; Charles Goddard, Zanesville, Ohio; James M. Alexander, N. J.; 
and Prof. A. W. Smith, Conn. | 

Additional Members of the Executive Committee. —Dr J. 8S. Rogers, 
N. Y.; James M. Donaldson, do.; G. P. Disosway, do.; A. P. Halsey, 
Brooklyn; Thomas H. Gallaudet, Hartford; and Lemuel H. Parsons, 
and J. Holbrook, Pennsylvania. 

The next annual meeting of the American Lyceum is to be held at 


Newark, New Jersey. 


Duries or Scuoot CommitTEEs. 


The following are extracts from a late law which was passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, respecting schools, and especially the du- 
ties of School Committees. 

© The School Committees shall annually make a detailed report of the 
condition of the several public schools in their respective towns, desig- 
nating particular improvements and defects in the method or means of 
education, and stating such facts and suggestions in relation thereto as 
in their opinion will best promote the interest and usefulness of said 
schools; which report shall be read in open town meeting, in February, 
March or April in each year, or be printed and distributed for the use of 
the inhabitants. 

The School Committees shall select and contract with the teachers 
for the town and district schools; provided, however, that the teachers 
may be selected, and contracted with, by the prudential committees as 
heretofore, whenever the town shall so determine. 

The School Committee in each town shall be provided with a Record 
book, in which all votes, orders and proceedings of the committee shall 
be duly recorded, and said record shall be delivered over by the com- 
mittees at the expiration of the year, to their successors in office. 

The members of the Schoo] Committees, except in the city of Boston, 
shall be paid by their respective towns one dollar each per day fur the 
time they shall be actually employed in discharging the duties of their 
office, together with such additional compensation as the town may al- 
low. 

The Board of Education shall prescribe a blank form of a Register to 
be kept in all the town and district schools in the commonwealth, and 
the Secretary of State shall forward a sufficient number of copies of the 
same to the school committees of the respective towns; and said com- 
mittees shall cause Registers to be faithfully kept in all said schools ac- 
cording to the form prescribed.’ 
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Connecticut Repeemep! 


So say the political papers; but with how much more of truth might 
it be so said, were her Common Schools what they should be! There 
is, however, one redeeming fact which has lately come to our ears. A 
female teacher, in the town of Bristol, in that State, has received, dur- 
ing the past winter, thirteen dollars a month and her board, for her ser- 
vices! We have known many an experienced female teacher employed 
there during the winter, for five and even four dollars a month and her 
board; and never before knew one receive over eight. Males are often 
employed for the latter sum and even for less. 


Common Scuoor Papers. 


These are becoming quite numerous. Ohio has three, and another is 
proposed. Illinois has one. Michigan has one, or is about to have. 
New York has one. One is proposed in Maine, and one in Pennsylva- 
nia. Of late, also, one has been proposed in Massachusetts; to be called 
the ‘ Common School Journal;’ and to be edited by Horace Mann, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, and published by Marsh, Capen & 
Lyon. 

We can searcely have too many of these journals, provided they are 
conducted in the right spirit, by judicious men, and for right purposes. 
But if they are designed, as we fear some of them are, such, for ex- 
ample, as the Common School Advocate, of Cincinnati, chiefly to ‘ puff’ 
or ‘sell’ certain books, or accomplish certain local purposes, they will 
be of little service, in the end — perhaps a nuisance. 

The prospectus of the Common School Journal, has the following 
language respecting its objects and intentions. We like its promises; 
and we hope they will be most scrupulously performed. 

‘The great object of the work will be the improvement of Common 
Scnoots, and other means of Popular Education. It is also intended to 
make it a depository of the Laws of the Commonwealth in relation to 
Schools, and of the Reports, Proceedings, &c., of the Massachusetts 
Boarp or Epvucation. As the documents of that Board will have a 
general interest, they ought to be widely diffused, and permanently pre- 
served. 

‘It will not be so much the object of the work to discover, as to dif- 
fuse knowledge. In this age and country, the difficulty is, not so much 
that but few things on the subject of education are known, as it is that 
few persons know them. Many parents and teachers, not at all defi- 
cient in good sense, and abounding in good feelings and good purposes, 
fail only from want of information how to expand and cherish the infan- 
tile and juvenile mind; and hence they ruin children through love un- 
guided by wisdom. It should therefore be the first effort of all friends 
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of education to make that which is now known to any, as far as possi- 
ble, known to all. 


Tue Periopicat Press, GENERALLY. 


The Religious Magazine, the Mercantile Journal, and perhaps a few 
other papers of this city, frequently contain important articles in the de- 
partment of education. The Lady’s Book seems to be going over to 
the side of fashion and frivolity; though a solid article occasionally ap- 
pears, even in this. Most of the business papers of Boston and other 
places, though they are still behind in this matter, are yielding to the 
popular demand, and slowly coming up to the great cause of human ed- 
ucation and improvement. 


Scnoot Convention at Marietta, Onto. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Washington County School Associa- 
tion, was held at Marietta, on the first and second days of May; and ap- 
pears from the account given in the Marietta Gazette, to have been well 
attended. 

The subjects of Corporal Punishment, Emulation and Legislative Aid 
in raising the standard of the qualifications of teachers was fully and 
freely discussed, as well as several other exceeningly important topics. 

Reports were also presented and accepted, on Physiology as a branch 
of Common School Instruction, by Dr S. Fuller, and on the best method 
of teaching E.inglish Grammar, by L. Tenney. An address was deliv- 
ered on the use of the Bible in our Common Schools, by Prof. Jewett ; 
and another on the subject of Education, more generally, by Samuel 
Lewis, Esq., the State Superintendent. 

Resolutions were passed for the appointment of committees to report 
on State Institutions for the education of Common School Teachers, on 
School Libraries, on improvements in Common Schools, and on a Peri-: 
odical for Schools; and committees on all those subjects, respectively, 
were appointed, with directions to report at the next meeting, which is 
to be held at Belpre, on the first Tuesday of November next. 

The following resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, a firm and salutary 
discipline may ordinarily be maintained in our schools, by the skilful 
employment of moral suasion; and that the teacher should resort to 
corporal punishment only in cases of extremity, and when all other 
proper modes of influencing the pupil, have failed of success. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Menrat anv Practica, Arirumetic.—Designed for the use of 
Academies and Schools; with a Key. By Charles Davies. Author 
of First Lessons in Algebra, Elements of Surveying, &c. &c.— 
Geneva, N. Y.: 1838. 18mo. pp. 288. 







In preparing text books for the use of Academies and common schools 
excessive brevity and diffuseness of explanation are alike to be avoided. 
The first, by leaving too much to be supplied by the sagacity of the 
student, retards and ultimately discourages him. The latter, by its 
very fulness, produces confusion, and tires instead of stimulating his 
faculties. Besides these and other errors which are equally to he avoid- 
ed in text books of every kind, there are some which belong more ex- 
clusively to each particular department. The older Arithmetics, for ex- 
ample, were essentially defective in presenting the subject in the syn- 
thetic method only, while the more modern ones are not less so in their 
invariable adherence to the method of analysis. For some years past, 
& however, the two methods have usually been blended in nearly their 
a true proportions. Works consisting of analysis alone, such as Colburn’s 
First Lessons, and Emerson’s First Part, are still considered as of indis- 
pensable importance to the younger classes, but for those whose ininds 
are more mature, the synthetic method is generally preferred, with only 
so much of analysis as is necessary to a clear understanding of the rea- 
sons on which the rules are founded. In the discipline of the intellectual 
faculties, both methods are of great and perhaps equal importance. 

The Arithmetic of Prof. Davies is, in general, distinguished for clear- 
ness and simplicity, in its rules and definitions. Weare glad to see 
the answers annexed to the questions, rather than reserved for asep- 
arate key, but are not altogether confident that a key at the end of the 
volume might not be a useful appendage. 

We have not time to speak particularly of the several parts of this 
: work, nor is its character so peculiar as to require from us such minute 
Ps attention. We would only remark, in this connection, that the subject of 
I proportion appears to us to be treated in a very satisfactory manner. 
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It would, however, as it seems to us be an improvement to introduce 
here and in other parts of the work, the mode of cancelling to which we 
ie had occasion to refer, at page 176 of the present volume, when noticing 
Mr Burnham’s Arithmetic.* 









*We would here remark, that in the closing paragraph of the article alluded to, a 
typographical error occurs, in printing 105 and 85, instead of 18s. and 8s. The error 
intended to be corrected in the paragraph alluded to, of reckoning the dollar in the 

: currency of North Carolina at 8s. instead of 10s., occurs also in the arithmetic before 


i us, and in most other arithmetics in common use. 
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On the whole, we consider this work of Prof. Davies as one of great 
practical value, though doubtless susceptible of some minor improve- 
ments. We were not specially pleased with the title of the book, Men- 
tal and Practical Arithmetic, as it seems to imply a distinction where 
none exists, inasmuch as every mental arithmetic is of course practical. 


A New Frencn Manvat: Comprising a guide to French pro- 
nunciation ; a copious vocabulary ; selection of phrases. A series 
conversations on the curiosities, manners and amusements of Paris, 
and during various tours in Europe ; models of letters, &c. &c.— 
Designed as a Guide to the traveller, and an attractive Class Book 
for the student. By Gabriel Surrenne, Frenchy Teacher to the Mil- 
itary and Naval Academy, Edinburgh. Revised and enlarged, by 
A. Pestiaux, Professor of the French Language in the city of New 
York. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1838. 18mo. pp. 244. 


Of the positive value of Phrase Books and Vocabularies in the acqui- 
sition of modern languages, we have no means of forming a decided 
opinion; but presume from their general use, that it is considerable. 
Among works of this class, designed to assist the student of the French 
language, we have seen none which appeared to us, either in its general 
plan or in the filling up of the several parts, superior to this Manual of 
M. Surrenne. In addition to a very large collection of choice phrases 
on a great variety of common topics, the work contains the main prin- 
ciples of French pronunciation, clearly and concisely expressed ; and 
dialogues descriptive of an imaginary tour upon the continent, which 
may serve in a great degree, as a practical guide to the traveller. A 
careful study of this part of the work would probably prove a good pre- 
paration for such a tour as is described, and could not fail to supply the 
traveller with a great amount of that kind of information which he would 
most need at every step of his journey. 


Tue Boston Musicat Gazerre, a semi-monthly journal devoted 
to the Science of Music. Boston: Otis, Broaders & Co., Publishers. 


We have seen the first number of this work, which is a handsome 
quarto of eight pages, and well filled with interesting matter. ‘ This 
journal is to be devoted,’ says the prospectus, ‘to the subject of music, 
containing Musical History, Biographical Sketches of eminent compo- 
sers and performers, impartial reviews of musical works, an account of 
oratorios and concerts, musical societies, academies and schools, with 
their various merits, progress, &c.’ It isto be.edited by B. Brown, Esq. 
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